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ABSTRACT 

This report proposes 25 guidelines that should be 
considered in making productivity improvements in the following five 
key areas: (1) instruction, (2) research and public service, (3) 
overall academic functions, (4) administrative functions, and (5) 
state policies affecting higher education. In some cases, data are 
presented that illustrate the kinds of analyses that the Board of 
Higher Education, the Illinois Community College Board, governing 
boards, and campuses will have to complete in order to make decisions 
addressing these issues. Recommendations for institutions to consider 
cover such issues as the following: institutional capacity in 
relation to student and occupational demand; the breadth and quality 
of instructional units; program costs; scope of offerings; staffing 
patterns and faculty workloads; academic support and technologies; 
operational efficiency; and the effectiveness of state-level 
processes, reporting, and regulatory requirements. Statistical tables 
provide information that includes: undergraduate program-major 
enrollments and degrees awarded for 1988, 1989, and 1990; state and 
external support figures for research and public service for fiscal 
year 1990; undergraduate enrollments r^^nd costs by field for 1988, 
1989, and 1990; occupational status of community college completers 
from selected occupational programs for 1990; and public university 
expenditures from state appropriated funds for administration and 
support functions in relation to instructional, research, and public 
service expenditures for 1990. (GLR) 
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In November 199L the Board of Higher Education resolved to meet as a committee of the 
whole to examine the "priorities* quality, and productivity of Illinois higher education" in order to 
address productivity improvement issues. The Board also called upon the various governing and 
coordinating boards, commissions and agencies, and colleges and universities to establish parallel 
piocesses and to work with the Board of Higher Education on this most important matter. The 
purpose of this report is to propose guidelines for making productivity improvements in Illinois higher 
education. 

Productivity improvements at all levels in Illinois higher education are achieved by eliminating 
low quality and low priority programs and activities in order io redirect resources to higher 
priorities. High priorities for Illinois higher education include: restoring the competitiveness of 
faculty and staff salaries; off-setting reductions in financial aid and addressing tuition increases for 
financially needy students; addressing deficiencies in funding for library materials, iiistructional 
support, and repair and renovation projects; and sustaining imporunt programmatic initiatives such 
as improvements in undergraduate education, workforce preparation, and minority student 
achievement. 

This report proposes twenty-five guidelines that should be considered in making productivity 
improvements in five key areas: instruction, research and public service, overall academic functions, 
administrative functions, and sute policies affecting higher education. While the guideline:* are 
presented in a statewide context, systems and campuses will ultimately be responsible for making 
specific produaivity improvement decisions. Although opportunities to achieve productivity 
improvements are numerous, not all institutions will pursue the same opportunities in the same way 
or over the same time period. Nor should productivity improvement decisions be made on the basis 
of a single guideline but, rather, on the colleaive findings among all guidelines combined with the 
judgment of faculty members, administrators, and board members. Campuses must have the flexibility 
to achieve productivity improvements in a manner that is consistent with their mission and sense of 
priorities. 

Productivity improvements must also be achieved at the state level. The Boatd of Higher 
Education needs to examine its processes and reporting requirements to determine how productivity 

^ can be improved by modifying or eliminating certain activities. The Board also needs to provide 

leadership in attempting to modify policies and procedures in other areas of state government that 

[\ adversely affea productivity in higher education. 

Some productivity improvements can be made immediately, while others can only be made over 
longer time frames. Over the next few months, efforts must be made to implement short-term 
productivity improvements to free-up resources to address priorities in fiscal year 1993. At the same 
time, these efforts should set the stage for longer-term productivity improvements and should be 
reflected in budget development for fiscal year 1994 and beyond. 

The following sections provide guidelines for making productivity improvements in instruction, 
research and public service, overall academic funaions, administrative functions, and state policies 
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affecting higher education. In some cases, data are presented that ^ 
fhr«I«TH nf Hidier Education, the Illinois Conununity CoUege Board, governing bo«as,ano 
TJ^^ S^to SS°e to order to make decisions addressing these issues Tl>e Bo«d of 
Se^^tSTstSf 3 vSrk closely witi» tiie staffe of the Illinois Community CoUege Board, the 
^Si^SS SSlSl institutions to identify further analytical ^rk tiut needs to be 
completed at each leveL 

Prnductivitv of Instructional Units 

The oroductivity of individual instructional units should be evaluated on U»c basis of multiple 
criteriftLS SSrrtSe^eJ^ral topics of capacity, quality, and cost Productivity i^pr^^cnx 
SSns^io^be b;Sd on Ute coSeaive finding on '^^^^^^^.'^J'^.^'^^^^^Stf 
tables are illustrative of those that institutions should consider, but the tot is not «»» ^ 
«„S of tiic Committee of die Whole's discussions witii the mmo« CommmaQ^Ucge Board, 
govSing boards, and institutions, some guidelines may be modified and otiiers added. 

r^ n^rin. in relation to studem demand. Excessively high or low enrollments and number of 
de«e« St^ per program are indicators of potential productivity problems. Excessive^ high 
2SeC<SmE^r<5 TSources may cause large class sizes, closed course secuons, and tagh 
Sti« ieopardm^^ quality. In contrast, low enrollments may drive up costs and lead 

rr^bS^S'to'sSi^r^ 

Se^p^city of each degree program in relation to student demand and to the number of similar 
programs offered at other institutions. 

Table 1 displays the average annual undergraduate full-time^ui«lent (FTE) PJ0PJ™-^£ 

community coUege should conduct, for aU levels of instrucuon (i^. certificate, associate, 
baccalaureate, master's, first professional, and doctoisl). 

low occupational demand. 

,„ highe. 1„B bem«n 1988 «,d .he ,o» 2000. T*le 3 
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Table I 



UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM-MAJOR ENROLLMENTS AND DEGREES AWARDED 
AT EXINOIS PUBLIC UNIVERSITIES: FISCAL YEARS 1988, 1989. AND 1990 



Number of Average Annutl 





Campuses 


Number 






Majors Degrees 




Offering 


of 


FTE 


Degrees 


Per 


Per 


Field 


Proerams 


Proerams 


Maiors 


Awaracu 


Proeram Promm 


All Disciolines 


12 


696 


133.432 


28.449 


192 


41 


Accounting 


10 


10 


4,311 


1,302 


431 


130 


Agriculture and Environmental Science 


5 


23 


2,093 


537 


91 


23 


Architecture and Urban Planning 


2 


4 


1,242 


232 


311 


58 


Area and Ethnic Studies 


5 


10 


80 


31 


8 


3 


Business 


12 


51 


19,551 


4,407 


383 


86 


Communications 


10 


18 


4,944 


960 


275 


53 


Computer Science 


10 


10 


3,813 


595 


381 


60 


Criminal Justice and Fire Science 


8 


9 


2,866 


729 


318 


81 


Education 


9 


12 


2,605 


422 


217 


35 


Teacher Education (by level) 


11 


22 


6,792 


1,726 


309 


78 


Teacher Education (by subject) 


10 


67 


4,341 


1,404 


65 


21 


Engineering Technology 


7 


11 


2,262 


1,065 


206 


97 


Engineering 


5 


40 


9,222 


1,886 


231 


47 


English, Literature, and Speech 


12 


23 


5,424 


1,572 


236 


68 


Foreign Languages and Literaca«'e 


10 


42 


1,005 


270 


24 


6 

27 


Health Professions and Services 


11 


35 


2,386 


941 


68 


Home Economics 


7 


17 


2,767 


677 


163 


40 


Individualized Study 


12 


19 


1,769 


965 


93 


51 


Legal Studies 


2 


2 


186 


53 


93 


27 


Life Sciences 




28 


4,938 


1,056 


176 


38 


iviauieuMiucs 


11 


16 


2,020 


391 


126 


24 


Multi/Interdisciplinary Studies 


4 


4 


1,265 


299 


316 


75 


Nursing 


6 


6 


1,382 


583 


230 


97 


Philosophy and Religion 


9 


11 


240 


59 


22 


5 


Physical Sciences 


12 


34 


2,016 


366 


59 


11 


Psychology 


12 


12 


4,863 


1,191 


405 


99 


Public Affairs and Social Work 


9 


10 


871 


262 


87 


26 


Recreation and Fitness Studies 


8 


9 


810 


31S 


90 


35 


Social Sciences 


12 


65 


9,416 


2,786 


145 


43 


Visual and Performing Arts 


12 


60 


5,788 


1,067 


96 


18 


Other 


3 


4 


1,540 


297 


385 


74 


Undecided/Undeclared 


12 


12 


20,624 


NA 


1,719 


NA 



Scarce: IBHE Degrees Conferred Survey and Program-Major Cost Study 



Table 2 



PROJECTED HIGH EMPLOYMENT OCCUPATIONS ' IN ILLINOIS: 1988 TO 2000 



Occupational Title 



Average 
Annual Job 
Openings 



Top Managers and Executives 
Registered Nurses 
Managers and Administrators 
Accountants and Auditors 
Lawyers 

Food Service and Lodging Managers 
Secondary School Teachers 
Licensed Practical N irses 
Financial Managers 

Marketing, Advertising, Public Relations Managers 
Electricians 

Computer Systems Analysts, EDP 

Computer Programmers 

Engineering, Math, Natural Science Managers 

Artists and Commercial Artists 

Electrical and Electronic Engineers 

Legal Secretaries 

Education Administrators 

Administrative Servioss Managers 

Mechanical Engineers 

Physicians and Surgeons 

Sports Instructors and Coaches 

Computer Operators 

Electrical and Electronic Technicians 

Management Analysts 

Corrections Officers 

Medical Secretaries 

Graphic Designers 

Pharmacists 



8,034 
4,155 
4,120 
2,942 
2,928 
1,764 
1,739 
1,683 
1,501 
1,308 
1,223 
1,041 
892 
888 
825 
775 
736 
729 
726 
694 
677 
675 
672 
656 
630 
582 
526 
516 
503 



Percent 
Growth 

13.6% 

27.4 

14.2 

19.9 

36.4 

30.4 

13.4 

29.8 

15.5 

21.6 

15.4 

44.7 

40.8 

25.0 

13.0 

32.4 

19.6 

13.3 

26.9 

15.2 

13.3 

19.8 

33.8 

34.4 

58.0 

34.2 

37.9 

18.6 

23.4 



»Occupations related to higher education projected to grow at or above th< 
state average of 12.7 percent by the year 2000 and to average more than 
job openings per year. 

Source: Illinois Department of Employment Security 
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education-related occupations that are expected to grow more slowly than the sutewide average or 
actually decline. 

institutions should examine trends in enrollment and degree production in programs related to 
occupations in the above size and growth categories to determine if opacity should be adjusted to 
achieve balance between the supply of graduates and emploment demand. Instituuons should 
enhance efforts to conduct follow-up studies of alumni to detennme the actual occupations of 
graduates, especially those who graduate from programs not related to speafic occupauons, such as 
the traditional liberal arts and sciences. 

institutions should «.nsider eUminating or reducing pragrmms In fields »;.««fy|" 
projected sUtewide job openings «« low or are projected to slow or decline. P««f"^ 
factors exist such as high progmm costs, low program quality, or low occupauonal placement 

r^.ntr;.litv in relation .n instructional mission . Colleges and universities offer instruction in 
many fields. Fields that have few majors and that do not provide support to "^J". 'j'Sj P;^"^ 
programs may not be central to the instructional mission of the insutuuon. EnroUments by majors 
and non-majors and the number of majors from differem programs taking coursework m a field are 
indicators of the centrality of a program to the institution's instructional mission. 

Table 4 presents the FTE enroUment of undergraduate students in aU the ^^f 
offered by pubUc universities in fiscal year 1990. In addition, Uie proporuon J ^e"^^^^^^ 

bv maiors and non-majors is presented. Table 4 documents the wide disparity m studen demand and 
X^nVf^^Pmr^m a'mong instructional fields. For ^^'^ :^\''^f^J^J:'l^t 
student demand b^th among majors and non-majors. ^ contrast arctat^^^^ 
instruction to few other majors, while most of the eiiro^lment m ^^^^^^^^J^^^^^^^^ 
by non-majors, indicating their central role in general education. Again, Table 4 '"'"^"^^ ^"^ T^ 
of ana"vSs individual institutions should conduct for each level of instruction offered. Sumter analyses 
sioIld^SnTuc^ by community colleges using program and course enrollment informauon. 

institutions should consider eUminating fields tiiat enroll . rttatively s-^' P^JI™; ?[ 
Institu^o^aUnd sutewide enrollments and that enroU.smaUp™^ 
if there is also low occupational demand, low prognun quaUty, or h«h progr«n costs. 

Breadth of .H p instructional unit. The number of courses developed and Uie number of 
sDecia Som offe?^ ^thTn a program- major are measures of the breadtii of an mstructional unit 
SiSSSSrdsSedalizltionsshouldbesupporte^ 

and qualifications of faculty members needed to support the program and °f„!P^'^*"°"J 
^..,...,.f.H.inuructionalunit. PubUc universities and community 

a S TprolZ rS!ew during L period, over 50 programs were eliminated, and over ^ were 
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Table 4 

inn 1 xiMP -FOmVALENT UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENT AND SHlVICE 
0?SSf^UBU^ UNIVERSI HES IN FISCAL YEAR 1990 
BY INSTRUCTIONAL AREA 



Instructional Areas 



Accounting 
Agriculture and Environmental Science 
Architecture and Urban Planning 
Area and Ethnic Studies 
Business 
Communications 
Computer Science 
Criminal Justice 
Education 
Teacher Education (by level) 
Teacher Education (by subject) 
Engineering 
Engineering Technology 
English. Literature, and Speech 
Foreign Languages and Literature 
Health Professions and Services 
Home Economics 
Legal Studies 
Life Sciences 
Mathematics 
Multi/Interdisciplinary Studies 
Nursing 
Philosophy and Religion 
Physical Sciences 
Psychology 
Public Affairs and Social Work 
Recreation and Fitness Studies 
Social Sciences 
Visual and Performing Arts 
Other 



FY199() 
PTE 
Enrollment 
3,482 
1,284 
770 
S33 
11,136 
3,814 
2,889 
1,806 
4,305 
2,309 
6,038 
4,599 
1,459 
13,521 
4,514 
1,856 
2,073 
284 
5,378 
9,989 
1,323 
865 
2,863 
7,983 
6,534 
699 
688 
20,077 
9,026 
1,187 



Percent of FTE Students 
Majoring In Majoring In 



T his Area 
40.8 % 
38.2 
91.8 
2.6 
31.2 
31.3 
28.2 
65.7 
16.9 
67.5 
25.4 
56.4 
67.8 
13.8 
7.8 
58.8 
45.7 
25.4 
18.1 
5.5 
17.4 
95.7 
3.1 
7.8 
26.8 
64.0 
46.6 
18.0 
30.2 
59.9 



Another Area 
59.2 % 
61.8 
8.2 
97.4 
68.8 
68.7 
71.8 
34.3 
83.1 
32.5 
74.6 
43.6 
32.2 
86.2 
92.2 
41.2 
54.3 
74.6 
81.9 
94.5 
82.6 
4.3 
96.9 
92.2 
73.2 
36.0 
53.4 
82.0 
69.8 
40.1 



Source: Public Universities' Induced Load Matrices 



restnicwred. Also during this period, the Board staff identified concerns related to approximately 70 
programs. The most commonly identified concerns related to the clarity of programmatic objective 
and the breadth of the curricular offerings. Low or declining enrollment, low completion rates, and 
high costs were also frequenUy cited concerns. In most cases, the staff requested that the insutution 
develop a plan to strengthen the program and provide a progress report on these efforts. 

During the same period, approximately 7,000 community college programs were reviewed, and 
over 250 programs were discontinued as a result of these reviews. The Board staff identified concerns 
related to approximately 100 of the programs reviewed. Common areas oi concern mcluded 
occupational demand for program graduates, enrolhnent levels, completion rates, and unit cos*,s. 

The primary focus of the review process at both the institutional and sute levels has been the 
improvement of individual academic programs and units of research and public service. As colleges 
and universities refine programmatic priorities and make produttivity improvements, programs of 
highest quality should be maintained and possibly expanded. Productivity improvements wiU, however, 
require reduction or elimination of units of lesser quaUty. Institutions should consider ehmmation 
of instructional units Uiat have been found to have quaUty deficiencies based upon their most recent 
program reviews. 

Success of graduates . Trends in the employment, further education, and satisfaction of 
graduates are important measures of the effeaiveness of the education provided by a college or 
university. During the past year, tiie Board of Higher Education staff worked with representatives 
from the public universities to develop a Baccalaureate Graduates' Follow-Up System. Begmmng m 
spring 1992. the public universities will incorporate a series of common questions on employment, 
further education, and satisfaction into Uieir existing surveys of baccalaureate graduates and will report 
the responses to these common questions to the Board of Higher Education as part of their 
underjsraduate education and degree program reviews, beginning with the Resource Allocation and 
Management Program (RAMP) submitted in July 1993. Surveys will be conducted on a ^^'Y^ 
cycle. In the first year, graduates from the previous year will be suivq,ed TTien, ^''^■y^[^^ 
araduates will be surveyed in the second year, and ten-year-out graduates will be surveyed m he tiurd 
year in order to determine Uie longer term impact of the undergraduate expenence on employment, 
further education, and satisfaction. 

The community colleges routinely conduct follow-up surveys of occupational proPfm 
completers. Table 5 provides a summary of fiscal year 1990 suivey responses to q-^tjo'f 
occupational status of completers from selected occupational programs. On average abo« 54 perant 
of th^ responding to the survey indicated Uiat they were employed m a field elated to heir 
? ogr^. A^^ther 30 percent indicated that they were employed but in a field not related to the^ 
program. Less than one percent 'vere in miUtary service, and about 16 percent indicated tiiat they 
werf unemp^ed at the time of the survey. Some of those indicating that they were unemployed were 
enrolled in further education. 

Institutions should consider ellmimiting programs that exhibit low job placement rates, tack 
of student and alumni satisfaction and support, and low grsduate admissions or pass rates on 
licensure exams. 

Program costs . Excessively high or low costs associated with a degree program are another 
indicator of productivity problems. Institutions should evaluate all degree P™8^»n«/° 'f ""J^ 
promms 11 very low or Very high costs and to identify the factors detenninmg cost leveb (e.g ve^ 
Kudem demand, very low student-faculty ratios, or too few full-time senior faculty members 
teaching in the program). One standard for comparison is the sutcwide average program cost. 




Tables 

OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF COMMUNTIY COLLEGE COMPLETERS FROM SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONAL PROORAMS: FISCAL YEAR 1990 

Percent Who Were 



Program 



Total 



Business Computer/Console Operation 
Business Data Entry Equipment Operation 
Business Data Programming 
Microcomputer Applications 
Radio/Tclevision (Broadcasting) 
Educatiooal Media Technology 
Radio/Television Production 
Computer Technology 
Electronic Technology 
Laser ElectroOptic Technology 
Telecommunication Electronics Technology 
Computer Servicing Technology 
Electromechanical Technology 
InstrumentatioD Technology 
Robotics 

Automated Manufacturing Technology 
Medical Assisting 
Medical Records Technology 
Pharmacy Assisting 
Physician Assisting 
Veterinarian Assisting 
Nursing Homc/Convalcsccnt Care 
Fashion Design 
Legal Assisting 
Criminal Justice 
Corrections 
Criminal Justice Technology 
Private Security Services 
Electrician 
Electrical Apprentice 
Communications Electronics 
Computer Electronics Maintenance and Repair 
Industrial Electronics 



Respondents 
U390 

48 

15 
348 

26 
13 
5 
5 
7 
178 
5 
5 

12 
4 
12 
10 
14 
13 
43 
12 
2 
22 
5 

16 
39 
195 
2 
233 
7 
4 
5 

14 
31 
40 



Employed 
In Related 
Field 

53.5 % 



54.2 

53-3 
47.7 
57.7 
46.2 
60.0 
100.0 
42.9 
56.2 
40.0 
60.0 
83J5 
100.0 
75.0 
50.0 
85.7 
923 
86.0 
91.7 
0.0 
90.9 
60.0 
43.8 
74.4 

0.0 
39.5 
57.1 
75.0 
80.0 
50.0 
54.8 
62.5 



Employed 
In Unrelated 
Field 

30.4 % 

27.1 

20.0 

29.0 

15.4 

15.4 

40.0 
0.0 

28.6 

213 

60.0 

20.0 
83 
0.0 

16.7 

20.0 
143 
0.0 
93 
0.0 

100.0 
4.5 
40.0 
18.8 
15.4 
50.8 
50.0 
41.2 
28.6 
25.0 
20.0 
42.9 
35.5 
30.0 



In The 

Military Unemployed 
15.5% 



0.6 % 

4.2 

0.0 

0.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

10.0 
0.0 
0.0 
23 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.4 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



14.6 
26.7 
22.7 
26.9 
38.5 
0.0 
0.0 
28.6 
21.9 
0.0 
20.0 
83 
0.0 
83 
20.0 
0.0 
7.7 
23 
83 
0.0 
4.5 
0.0 
37.5 
103 
0.0 
50.0 
18.9 
143 
0.0 
0.0 
7.1 
9.7 
7J 



Source: ICCB Occupational Folloii^p Study: Fiscal Year 1990 
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Table 6 



UNDERORADUATE VROCRAM^MAJOR ENROLLMENTS AND COSTS » AT 
ILLINOIS PUBUC UNIVERSITIES BY FIELD 
FISCAL YEARS 1988, 1989. AND 1990 





Number of 






Average Annual 






Campuses 


Number 




Department 


Expenditures 




Offering 


of 


FTE 


and College 


Per FTE 


Program Areas 


Pro&rams 


Programs 


Majors 


Expenditures 


Major 


All ProsraxQS 


12 


696 


133,432 


$28L475.694 


$2,110 


Accounting 


10 


10 


4311- 


9.858.953 


2.287 


Agriculture/Environmental Science 


5 


23 


2,093 


6.955.234 


3324 


Architecture and Urban Planning 


2 


4 


1,242 


4.097,136 


3.298 


Area Studies 


5 


10 


80 


21^,674 


2«682 


Business 


12 


51 


19,551 


38,106.563 


1.949 


Communications 


10 


18 


4,944 


11,107,778 


2,247 


Computer Science 


10 


10 


3,H13 


8,064,623 


2.115 


Criminal Justice and Fire Science 


8 


9 


2.866 


5,791,194 


2.020 


Education 


9 


12 


2,605 


6,228,169 


2391 


Teacher Preparation (by level) 


11 


22 


6,792 


17.002.337 


2303 


Teacher Preparation (by subject) 


10 


67 


4.341 


11,957,190 


:i,755 


Engineering 


5 


40 


9Ji22 


34.647,088 


3,757 


Engineering Technologies 


7 


n 


2.262 


6397,246 


2329 


English. Literature, and Speech 


12 


23 


•5.424 


11,975,654 


2,208 


Foreign Languages 


10 


42 


1.005 


2338.729 


2327 


Health Professions and Services 


11 


35 


2.386 


7389,310 


3,097 


Home Economics 


7 


17 


2,767 


6349.919 


2.295 


Individualixed Study 


12 


19 


1,769 


4364.984 


2380 


Legal Studies 


2 


2 


186 


429,165 


2310 


Life Sciences 


12 


28 


4,938 


14359368 


2.949 


Mathematics 


11 


16 


2,020 


4,959,118 


2,455 


Multi/Interdisc^linary Studies 


4 


4 


1,265 


2,161395 


1,709 


Nursing 


6 


6 


1,382 


7389300 


5,490 


Philosophy and Religion 


9 


11 


240 


561,703 


2341 


Physical Sciences 


12 


34 


2.016 


6,107,670 


3.029 


Psychology 


12 


12 


4,863 


10.414.049 


2.142 


Public Affairs and Social Work 


9 


10 


871 


2,294,097 


2.633 


Recreation and Fitness Studies 


8 


9 


810 


2,082303 


2372 


Social Sciences 


12 


65 


9,416 


20.702338 


2.199 


Visual and Performing Arts 


12 


60 


fS,788 


16,566.407 


2,862 


UndccidedAindeclarcd 


12 


12 


20,624 


41,111.755 


1,993 


Other 


3 


4 


1.540 


4346,636 


2.952 



» College and Department Expenditures from the Public Universities Discipline Con Study adjusted 
to FY1990 dollars using the Higher Education Price Index. 

Source: FY1990 Program-Major Cost Study 
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Table 6 presents the average annual FTE student-nuijors cnroUed at pubUc universities during 
fiscal years 1988, 1989, and 1990 and the departmental and college expenditures associated with that 
enrollment. Departmenul and coUege expenditures for fiscal year 1988 and 1989 are adjusted to fiscal 
year 1990 dollars using the Higher Education Price Index. On average, public umversitics a™«alty 
expended $2,463 per PTE program-major during this period. Nursing had the high^ costs at $5,490 
per FTE major, while MultiAnterdisdplinary Studies had the lowest at $1,709. In general, 
occupationally related programs tend to have higher unit costs than do iradiuonal liberal arts and 
sciences programs. 

InsUtuUons should consider eliminating programs whose costs signiricanUy deviate from the 
statewide average expenditures per FTE in the discipline, particularly if other conditions such as low 
student or occupational demand or low program quaiii;;- exist 

Productivitv of Public Service and Resea rch Units 

As with instructional units, productivity improvement decisions about public service and 
research units should be based on findings from multinle indicators that focus on the general subjects 
of capacity, quality, and cost The following guidelines should be considered by institutions m making 
productivity improvements in research and public service units. 

Ricternal suPPort . Some research and pubUc service functions performed by colleges and 
universities are closely linked to external interests either of federal, state, or local units of government 
or of business. One measure of the value of these funaions is the extent to which slate appropnaied 
funds are matched by external funds. Table 7 displays the fiscal year 1990 expenditur^ by pubhc 
universities for research and public service funcUons from both state appropnated and non. 
appropriated sources. On average, for each doUar in state support, pubhc umversiucs received 51.98 
in external support for these aaivities in fiscal year 1990. 



Table 7 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN STATE AND EXT1ERNAL S^PORT FOR RESE^C^ 
PUBLIC SERVICE AT ILLINOIS PUBLIC UNIVERSITIES: FISCAL YEAR 1990 

Non-appropriated 



Total 

Departmental Research 
Institutes and Centers 
Individual or Project Research 
Laboratory Schools 
Support for Organized Research 
Direct Patient Care 
Community Education 
Community Services 
Public Broadcasting Services 
Cooperative Extension Services 
Support for Public Service 



Non-appropriated 
Expenditures 
(5000) 


Appropriated 
Expenditures 
($000) 


Dollar Per 
Appropriated 
Dollar 


5380.719.1 


S192.580.9 


S1.98 


300.1 
103,292.4 
121,550.5 
3,662.9 
10,137.8 
24387.0 
19,845.2 
55,102.9 
6,614.8 
22,586.8 
13.238.9 


67,114.6 
29,489.8 
22,727.9 
0.0 

8,881.9 
13,122.1 

6,737.1 
16,978.5 

3,526.9 
18,672.7 

5329.4 


0.00 
3.50 
1^.35 
0.00 
1.14 
1.86 
2.95 
3.25 
1.88 
1.21 
2.48 



Source: Public University RAMP 
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Institutfams should examine their research and public service institutes, centers, and 
and consider eUminating those that attract little support, particulariy when other Octan such as the 
quality of rescareh and service provided and centraUty to the institution's mission surest low 
productivity. 

Canacitv in relation to need/demand . Institutions should also evaluate the capacity of individual 
units to cany out research and public service (i.e., the availabiUty of necessary faculty expertise, 
equipment, and facilities) in relation to the demand for the findings, products, and services of research 
and public service centers and institutes. In addiUon to analyang the ratio of external support to 
internal support, institutions should examine trends in expenditures and the results of the most recent 
program reviews. Institutions should consider eUminating centers and institut^ or consolidatmg 
activiUes when their is an imbalance in their capacities to cany out research and pubUc service m 
relation to demand. 

Oualitv of research and service . There are currently 127 formally organized research and public 
service units at public universities. Public service units include, for example, radio and television 
stations, cemers for economic developmem, and insUtutes providing services to teachers and schools. 
Units have also been established to support basic and applied research in medical saences. tahnology, 
and social issues. All colleges and universities should assure the quality of the services and research 
efforts of these units. The program review process includes research and public menace centers and 
institutes and provides a broad examination of the several factors that contribute to the V^^V/^ 
these units, including their objectives, faculty qualiOcaUons, and support '«°"'=^ /^^^ 
nve years, public universities reviewed about 50 individual research and pubhc service > 
result of program review during this period, ten units were eliminated. Also d«nng this penod the 
Board staff identified concerns related to several of these umts. The most common ^^^^^^^ 
to the focus of the unit's activities, the extern to which defined objectives were being achieved, a^d 
redundancy of activities across units. 

AS with instructional units, the primary focus of the review process at both the iwUtutional and 
statewide levels has been the improvement of units of research and pubUc service. As ooUeges and 
universities refine priorities and make productivity improvements, rcductjon, consolidauon or 
elimSion of units^f lesser quality wUl be necessary. Institutioos «>-'Wf»^*fSZf» 
research and puWIc service units based upon the most recent progrmm reviews, Includtag an 
S^eiTt^ L»lty and staff contributions to the development and application of knowledge and 
delivery of services. 

r^n.mlitv in relation .» in.tn.ctional mission. Institutions should evaluate the importance of 
each rS^S^ or public sendee center or institute in «>ntributin6 to the '"f ~" ^^^^ 

Sstitution Based on the findings of most recent program reviews, institutions should consider 
Sim Mt^^g res^h and public service unit, that are periphenU to the institution's mission and 
wZrrntrlJuS.ns to Jtruction and service to students do not sei^e institutional, regional, or 
sutewide priorities. 

Academic Productivity of the Institution 

Ii is not enough to look only at the produaivity of individual instruction, '^^'^l^' ^""^ P^^^^ 
service units. To improve productivity, institutions should also «~ Jj«f .f*"^'""^ ' 
Smp^sS perspective, concentrating on overall institutional priorities, nic following gmdelm^ 
SiS^mic^roTuctivity from this institution-wide perspeaive. I"^"!'*'""^ 'f/r^'^S^l thSe 
bc^vaTuaied on multiple criteria, and productivity improvement decisions should be based on these 



findings 



Scope of offerings . Institutions should examine the overall breadth of instructional offerings 
among fields and by level in relation to institutional size, mission, and available resources. Table 8 
displays the matrix of undergraduate fields of study along two dimensions: the demand for programs 
by students seeking to major in the field and the centrality of the field to other instruaional areas. 
The relative amount of coursework taken by students who are majoring in other disciplines is a 
measure of the centrality of a field of study. This table illustrates the importance of certain fields, 
such as the physical sciences and visual and performing arts, to the general education curriculum and 
the curricula of other programs, although each has relatively few majors per program. 

Table S also illustrates the types of questions that should be examined by campuses in 
considering the scope of programmatic offerings. Programs with low or moderate demand and low 
or moderate centrality should be examined with consideration to institutional mission, program costs, 
existence of related programs, and occupational trends. Sutewide averages and the number of similar 
programs offered by other institutions are guidelines that may be used. Institutions should consider 
focusing the scope of their ofTerings to achieve appropriate student-faculty ratios program-major cost 
levelst and enrollment and degree production levels across fields of study and by levels of instruction. 

Table 8 also illustrates issues to be considered at the state level in reviewing the overall 
distribution of programs among institutions. Consideration should be given to reducing the number 
of low demand programs when offered by many institutions, particularly if these programs do not 
provide support to other fields of study or if these programs show above average costs. Continuation 
of some programs may be justified on the basis of student access, geographic distribution of programs, 
or anticipated changes in occupational demand. 

Staffing Patterns. Institutions should monitor the distribution and assignment of their faculty 
and staff. Table 9 shows proportions of public university and community faculty and staff across a 
number of dimensions: staff classifications, full-time versus part-time assignments, proportion of 
faculty that are tenured and non-tenured, and faculty distributions by rank. An imbalance in staffing 
patterns in relationship to institutional functions and goals can adversely affea productivity. Colleges 
and universities need to view their human resources as an asset that can be shaped and realigned to 
accrue significant long-term payoffs. Suffing patterns should be modified in ways that improve 
prtMluctlvity and avoid adverse eflccts on the quality and effectiveness of institutional functions. 

Facultv workloads . Excessively high or low faculty instructional workloads can jeopardize 
academic productivity. Institutions should evaluate all instruaional areas to identify where faculty 
workloads can be adjusted, especially in relation to changing student demand. Table 10 presents shifts 
in FTE undergraduate enrollment among major discipline areas at public universities between fiscal 
years 1983 and 1990. Fiscal year 1983 is the first year that data were submitted using the cunent 
discipline area groupings. Shifts in faculty instructional staff-years and in student-faculty ratios are 
also presented. 

Table 10 shows that» on average, public universities had a student-faculty ratio of 24.8 FTE 
students to one faculty staff-year in fiscal year 1990, down about two percent from fiscal year 1983. 
Considerable diversity exists among broad discipline groups, however. In general, professional 
disciplines had lower student-faculty ratios, while traditional liberal arts and sciences disciplines had 
higher ratios. In addition, areas experiencing declining student demand also showed evidence of 
reduced faculty effort. One notable exception is engineering, in which student demand declined by 
eight percent since fiscal year 1983 but faculty staff-years increased by 18 percent. The resulting 
student-faculty ratio of 17.2 to one is a drop of over 20 percent since fiscal year 1983. Institutions 
should assure that any declining trends In instructional workloads are evaluated and should consider 
modifying workload policies when faculty workloads are significantly less than institutional, sutewide, 
or national averages. 
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Time patterns. InstituUons should analyze the intensity and flexibUity of academic calendars 
and schedules in relation to the effeaive use of student and faculty time, faciliUcs, and instituuonal 
resources. Institutions should consider shortening vaaition schedules and semester brwte ud 
modifying academic calendars so that students can pursue courseworit on a year-round basis and 
institutional fidUties and resources are effectively utilised. 

Faruitv scholarship and renewal. Providing high quaUty instruaion, research, and public service 
requires that faculty members keep abreast of knowledge in their field, acUvely engage 'n fcholafihip 
and be provided with opportunities to renew intellectual curiosity and commitment, as weU as teaching 
and research skills. InstituUons should reexamine their policies related to faculty development and 
sabbaticals to ensure Uiat they are effectively supporting scholarship and f«">^ SwJf ""f 

tiiat expenditures for faculty scholarship and renewal are hi balance witii direct tastructional, 
research, and public service expenditures. 

Academic support anrf technolories . Opportunities for productivity improvements may be 
identified by analyzing the effectiveness of academic support capabilities such as laboratones, libraiy 
holdings, and the use of technology such as computer and telecommunications networks. For 
exampte, the use of telecommunication networks holds the promise of increasing PJod»««^^ 
allowine faculty members to simultaneously teach on- and off-campus students. A coUateral benefit 
is realiKd by cutting travel costs associated with traditional means of providing off-campus instruction. 
Institutions should examtae trends in resource commitinents to academic support functions and 
technologies and reverse trends tiiat are not promoting uicreased academic productivity. 

rnn.niidation of programs . Colleges and universities have an opportunity to »iistru"'°"»; 
offerings and thereby improve produttivity by consoUdating units with low levels of >"ivity(ue^^ow 
enroi::fents or low levels of rcLrch or pubUc service expenditures) with otiier units on a oimp^ or 
mSe basis. Institiitions should eUmlnate or consolidate form-Uy «gajnxed "-^^""l** «^ 
off-campus sites tiiat have low levels of direct expenditiuts hi relation to »v«he«d coste, thatare l«s 
^.mal to tiie mission of Uie histitiition, and whose services are provided effectively elsewhere m ttie 



State. 



Oraani7atinnal stn.rtures and processes. Productivity can be improved and savmgs reallocate^ 
by streamUning academic processes and procedures and by establishing cooperative ««Bgements 
l^tween academic units and with other institutions to share resources. InsOtiibons, sys^ms^^e 
Board of Higher Education should refine and .ti«unlu>e ac«ieBK revM^ and 'Wr^^^^^ 
Colleges and universities should expand resource sharing across academic units and witti otiier 
institutions at off-campus sites. 



Productivity of Administrative Functions 



Administrative funaions are designed to support and make more productive the primaiy 
functio^Tthe"Stution: imtruaion, ^ch. and pubUc service. Produaivity mjro^^^^^^ 
admSrative and support functions are crucial to the overaU produaivity ""FOve'^^J^^^ 
fmtituSon and higher Sucation statewide. THe following guidelines are exemplaiy of tho«j tiiat 
Iho" IdTreJ toTmJrove productivity of administrative units and administrative functions that are 
carried out by multiple administrative and academic units. 

Administrative and support functions at public univeisities and <»"^»n'^^«'l'f»^,"°;! 
consui^e more Sn half th. ZZi state appropriations to tiiese sectors. Insmutiot^shou^^^ 
administrative funaions for their extent and effcrtivencss in supporting the pnmaiy melons of 
StioTLtniction, research, and public service. An indicator of low a<»niin« produ«mty 
L a Sh «tio of administrative expenditures compared with expenditures for other funaions. Table 
U d^pla^ S^^^^^ 1990 expendilures for administrative and support funaions at public universities, 

-17- ^ 



Table 11 

PUBLIC UNIVERSITY EXPENDITURES FROM STATE APPROPRIATED 
FUNDS FOR ADMINISTRATION AND SUPPORT FUNCTIONS IN RELATION 
TO INSTRUCTIONAL, RESEARCH, AND PUBLIC SERVICE EXPENDITURES 

FISCAL YEAR 1990 



Expenditures 
($000) 

Administration and Support Subtotal $ 683.135.7 



Administration 293,047.4 

Executive Administration 40,956.4 

Academic Administration 60,675.3 

Financial Services 22,581.8 

Departmental Administration 88,828.2 

General Services 57,988.7 

Financial Aid Administration 8,445.3 

Student Services Administration 7,230.0 

Superintendance of O & M 6,341.7 

Student Services S6.8S7.3 

Admissions and Records 25,5 17.8 

Social/Cultural Development 9,445.5 

Health/Medical Services 2,334.6 

Counseling/Career Services 8,874.7 

Student Financial Assistance 3,761.5 

Intercollegiate Athletics 6,923.2 

Other Support 138,975.2 

Academic Support 9,002.7 

Library Services 62,349.9 

Hospital/Patient Services 47,686.6 

Public Relations 14,606.6 

Public Service Support 5,329.4 

O & M of Physical Plant 194.255.8 

All Other Expenditures 663.127.8 

Total Expenditures $ 1.346.263.5 



Expenditures Per Thousand 
Instructional, Research, 
And Public Service 
Dollars 

$ 1.031 

442 



62 
92 
34 
134 
87 
13 
11 
10 

86_ 

39 
14 

4 
13 

6 
10 

210 
14 
94 

72 
22 
8 

293 

1.001 

$ 2.031 



Source; Public University RAMP 
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and Table 12 displays similar data for community colleges. In addition, the tables display these 
expenditures as a ratio of instruaional, research, and public service expenditures. 

In fiscal year 1990, public universities expended S683 million on administrative and support 
functions. This averaged $1,031 for eveiy one thousand dollars expended for instruction, research, and 
public service. Community colleges expended about $430 million, which averaged $1,297 for every 
one thousand dollars in instruction and public service expenditures. 

Central [tv . Institutions should consider eliminating or reducing administrative units and 
functions that m peripheral to their primary mission. Institutions also should reduce or eUminate 
state funds that support such units, particularly when sute expenditures per student or per faculty 
suir-year significantly exceed the statewide average. 

Breadth of Functions . Growth in administrative funaions can contribute to low productivity. 
Institutions should examine the breadth of activities carried out within and across adminisuaiive units. 
One indicator of potential low productivity in administrative funaions is differential growth with 
respect to enrollment or instructional, research, and public service expenditures. Institutions should 
consider reducing administrative units and functions that have grown excessively in recent years, 
particularly when sute expenditures per student or per instructional, reiearch* and public service 
dollar significantly excef^ the statewide average. 

Redundancy of Functions . Institutions should analyze the extent to which services are 
unnecessarily duplicated across administrative and academic units. Institutions, systems, and the 
Board of Higher Education sho Jld eUminate or consolidate functions that arc redundantiy provided 
by different administrative units. 

Efficiency of Operations . The productivity of administrative and support functions, perhaps 
more so than academic funaions, can be improved by streamlining operations and by capitalizing 
upon new technologies. Institutions should carry out comparative analyses of support costs across 
academic and administrative units and should incorporate efficiencies and technologies employed in 
relatively low overhead units to reduce costs hi relatively high overhead units. 

Produaivitv of State-level Processes 

Effeaivencss of state-level processes and rgporting requirements. Productivity improvements 
are possible by consolidating, reorienting, automating, or reducing the various processes and 
information reporting requirements at all levels of higher education. The staff of the Board of Higher 
Education will work with the governing boards and campuses to analyse ^ays that need to be 
Implemented In statewide higher education admfadstrative functions (It^ program review, program 
approval, budget development, and information systems) to h»' rove productivity. 

EITeaiveness of state^cvel re gulatorv requirements. Productivity improvements may also be 
achieved by reducing unnecessarily duplicative or inefficient regulatory procedures and requirements. 
The sUfT of Uie Board of Higher Education will work witii governing boards and campuses to identify 
productivity Improvements tiiat can he achieved tiirough modification of state government policies 
and procedures. 

Next Steps 

Most colleges and universities have already begun to address produaivity improvement issues 
in some areas described in the above guidelines. Many colleges and universities have made subsuntial 
productivity improvements, as well. All coUeges and universities should expand their productivity 
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Table 12 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE EXPENDITURES 
FORADMINISTRATiON AND SUPPORT FUNCTIONS IN RELATION 
TO INSTRUCTIONAL AND PUBUC SERVICE EXPENDITURES 
FISCAL YEAR 1990 



Expenditures 
(SOOO) 

Administration and Support Subtotal $ 430,138.9 



Administration 

System Administration 

General Administration 

Academic Administration and Planning 

Direct Department Administration 

Administrative Data Processing 

General Institutional Support 

Student Services 

Student Services 
Auxiliary Services Subsidy 

Other Support 

Library/Learning Resource 

O&Mof Physical Plant 
Building Rental 
Building Repair 
Operations and Maintenance 



All Other Expenditures 
Total Expenditures 



235.783.6 
1,428.7 
46,190.7 
61,638.9 
51,054.6 
20,417.5 
55,053.2 

61,090.7 
58.605.7 
2,485.0 

27,556.8 
27,556.8 

105.707.8 
3,065.0 
9.533.8 
93,109.0 

338.231.1 

$ 768,370.0 



Expenditures Per Thousand 
Instructional And Public 
Service Dollars 

$1,297 



711 



4 
139 
186 
154 
62 
166 

184 
177 
7 

83_ 

83 

319 
9 

29 
281 

1.020 

$2.317 



Sources: ICCB Unit Cost Study and Comptroller Reports 
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improvement efforts to encompass the areas identified in this report, as well as to continue efi^orts 
that are currently underway. 

Based upon discussions at the March meeting of the Board of Higher Education, staff will work 
with the staffs of the Illinois Community CoUege Board, governing boards, and campuses to extend 
and refine the analytical work and guidelines presented in this report. The staff vriU also meet with 
systems and sectors to review productivity improvement efforts and plans and to share perspectives 
on where productivity improvements can be made. 

In cooperation with others, the staff wUl analyze Board of Higher Education processes and 
reporting requirements and will recommend to the Committee of the Whole the changes that need 
to be made. A report and recommendations will be presented to the Committee in the coming 
months. The staff will also work vath systems and campuses to identify modifications to state poliaes 
and procedures that would improve productivity in higher education and to develop plans and 
strategies for working with the appropriate areas of state government to effect these changes. 

During the summer 1992. the suff will cominue to work with systems and campuses to support 
their identification of short-term productivity improvements and to provide sutewlde perspectives on 
opportunities to improve productivity. More targeted and specific analytical work will be conducted 
where warranted. 

Colleges and universities will be asked to describe their short-term productivity improvement 
decisions and longer term plans. Staff wiU analyze these decisions and plans and summarae them in 
a -Statewide Productivity Report" which wUl be presented to the Board in November 1992. As part 
of this report, the staff will also present recommendations to the Committee of the Whole for makmg 
productivity improvements from a statewide perspective. This report will serve as a basis for fiscal 
year 1994 budget development, as well as for developing a long-term plan for cominuing producuvity 
initiatives in Illinois higher education. 

This report focuses on productivity improvements in five key areas: instrucuon, research and 
public servicc!overall academic functions, administrative fiinctions, and sUte policies affeamg higher 
education. It will be necessary il^ the long-term to enlarge the scope of productivity improvement 
efforts in Illinois higher education. Specifically, priorities in such areas as studem financial aid and 
higher education grant programs wUl also need to be addressed during the coming months. 
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